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religious history with which we have to deal. In religion and general civilization both were subject to Indian influence and it is not recorded that the political circumstances which turned Fu-nan into Chen-la were attended by any religious revolution. The most important fact in the history of these countries, as in Champa and Java, is the presence from early times of Indian influence as a result of commerce, colonization, or conquest. Orientalists have only recently freed themselves from the idea that the ancient Hindus, and especially their religion, were restricted to the limits of India. In mediaeval times this was true. Emigration was rare and it was only in the nineteenth century that the travelling Hindu became a familiar and in some British colonies not very welcome visitor. Even now Hindus of the higher caste evade rather than deny the rule which forbids them to cross the ocean1. But for a long while Hindus have frequented the coast of East Africa2 and in earlier
Mahendravarman, c. 600 A.D. But it would appear from the inscriptions that it was his predecessor Bhavavarman who made whatever change occurred in the relations of Camboja to Fu-nan and in any case it is not clear who were the inhabitants of Fu-nan if not Cambojans. Perhaps Maspero is right in suggesting that Fu-nan was something like imperial Germany (p. 25), "Sile roi de Baviere s'emparait de la couronne impe'riale, rien ne serait change* en Allemagne que la famille regnante."
1 It is remarkable that the Baudhayana-dharma-sutra enumerates going to sea among the customs peculiar to the North (i. 1, 2, 4) and then (n. I, 2, 2) classes making voyages by sea as the first of the offences which cause loss of caste. This seems to indicate that the emigrants from India came mainly from the North, but it would be rash to conclude that in times of stress or enthusiasm the Southerners did not follow their practice. A passage in the second chapter of the Kautiliya Arthas*&stra has been interpreted as referring to the despatch of colonists to foreign countries, but it probably contemplates nothing more than the transfer of population from one part of India to another. See Finot, B.E.F.E.O. 1912, No. 8. But the passage at any rate shows that the idea of the King being able to transport a considerable mass of population was familiar in ancient India. Jataka 466 contains a curious story of a village of carpenters who being unsuccessful in trade built a ship and emigrated to an island in the ocean. It is clear that there must have been a considerable seafaring population in India in early times for the Big Veda (IL 48, 3; I. 56, 2; I. 116, 3), the Mahabharata and the J&takas allude to the love of gain which sends merchants across the sea and to shipwrecks. Sculptures at Salsette ascribed to about 150 A.D. represent a shipwreck. Ships were depicted in the paintings of Ajanta and also occur on the coins of the Andhra King Yajfiasr! (c. 200 A.D.) and in the sculptures of Boroboedoer. The Digha Nikaya (xi. 86) speaks of jea-going ships which when lost let loose a land sighting bird. Much informatioii is collected in Eadhakumud Mookerji's History of Indian Shipping, 1912.
* Voyages are still regularly made in dhows between the west coast of India and Zanzibar or Mombasa and the trade appears to be old.